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Defining the true meaning of the word ‘chic’ 


Coined in Paris to express originality plus taste, the * the service given. At Crane Exhibit Rooms, you 
word “chic” has come to mean many things to | will find ideas for rooms as elaborate as the one 
many people. In London, swagger; in America, | above and others for the simplest cottage. Com- 
pertness; in Japan, genuineness. The original and | plete installation can be on monthly payments 
last meanings are the ones contained in the | under the Crane Budget Plan. Let your architect 
undoubted chic of Crane bathrooms. Always, | help you plan. Buy from a Crane Qualified Con- 


originality and taste are found in Crane fixture | tractor-Dealer, always a highly skilled registered 





y or licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 


“CRANE -- 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-stx cities 


designs and decorative suggestions; genuineness in 
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Now—by simply turning the Philco 
Tone-Control knob, any owner of 
the new Philco models can instan- 
taneously adjust Philco to the tone 
quality HE prefers for speech, sym- 
phonic music, jazz. And, if he 
should happen to be in a “ noisy” 
location, he can cut down the in- 
terference and enjoy programs in 
a way never before possible. *‘ Bril- 
liant’’—** Bright "’—** Mellow’’—or 
‘Deep ”™ shades of tone are now at 
the finger tips 


HE new giant 
of radio—Towering per- 
formance by which all 
other radios are judged... 






tone pictured at the left. Wit 


Philco Screen Grid-Plus 


O you realize that Philco’s Super Set 
Screen Grid-Plus—is the only radio 
at any price giving you All these super-per- 
formance features which have made it truly 
the giant of radio: 


Enormous Power — More than the average 
owner needs, yet wonderful for those who 
want to bring in programs; local or out-of- 
town; right through the crowded local stations. 


Automatic Volume Control—Which auto- 
matically olds programs at level volume 
without fading. It makes radio power worth 
while, because of course, power is useless 
if programs fade after you tune them in. 


Tone - Control — Radio’s newest miracle 


described above. 


Daylight Reception—AutomaticV olume Con- 
trol in the Super Set reduces fading; Tone- 
Control enables you to cut down static and 
interfering noises by setting it at “‘Mellow” 
rt “Deep.” Daylight programs never before 
available now lighten household duties. 


Balanced Units —W hicheliminate distortion 
and produce the true, clear, glorious Philco 
tone, 


Super-sharp Selectivity—Produced by Philco’s 
new, exclusive 9-tube circuit, uniform over 
the entire dial. Local programs easily sepa- 


rated; out-of-town stations brought in clearly 


without cross-talk from crowded locals. 


Beautiful Cabinets — Au- 
thentic designs by America’s 
foremost furniture creators in 
rare woods; magnificent crafts- 
manship; household pieces 
of which you can be proud. 


Before you buy any Radio, 
Compare These Philco 
Features in Actual 


Demonstration 


Only tremendous public ac- 
ceptance of Screen Grid-Plus 
has enabled us to price it 
within the reach of all. Origi- 
nally, it was designed for 
those who are only satisfied 
with “something extra” in 
performance. Yet these Super 


larity that now it is possible 
to offer them at prices which 





HAROLD LLOYD in “FEET FIRST” 


Will Soon Be Seen in Leading Theatres Everywhere 


= 
NO DISTORTION! 
A radio whose units are but partially balanced can only bring you the distorted 
Pilea’ ’s exact balancing of all units in the set, 
you get the true, clear, undistorted tone pictured at the right 





SCREEN GRID- PLUS 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
Increasingly popular combination 
Not only a wonderful phonograph 
but Screen Grid-Plus—The Super 
Set—also, with Automatic Volume 
Control and Built-in Aerial. Here, 
too, your favorite phonograph rec 
ords come under the magic of Philco : 
Tone-Control and Balanced -Unit enjoy radio as you ride. 
Sets jumped into such popu- Tome. Recorded music is carried 
through the Super Set to the Electro- 
Dynamic Speaker. 
Priced at $198.00 Jess tubes 


the Super Set 


anybody can afford, in Lowboys, High- 
boys, Combination (with phonograph) and 
Concert Grand Radio-Phon- 
ograph, 


And the 7-tube Screen Grid 
sets, in Baby Grand, Console 
and Lowboy are, next to 
Screen Grid-Plus, the finest 
radios you can buy. All furni- 
ture models have station Re- 
cording Dial on which you 
can permanently log favorite 
stations. Prices range from 
$49.50 (Baby Grand) to $350, 
less tubes. Available for AC 
and DC current and in a bat- 
tery set. Prices slightly higher 
in Canada, Denver and West. 
Ask your dealer for a free 
demonstration today. Easy 
terms when you buy. And 


Transitone Automobile 
Radio is now sold by all 
Philco dealers. 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Makers of the famous Philco Radios, Diamond Grid 
Battery for Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, 
Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, ete., ete. 
IN CANADA: 
PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., TORONTO 
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YOU 





“Nes Peps Diary 
Lately you've watched the theatre through her eyes. 
LIFE is glad to offer you her new book, 


“Who seeks for pearls must dive below, 

So, since man’s reach exceeds his clutch, 
I simply sing of what I know, 

Which isn’t much.” 


an old friend. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 


Dear LIFE: 


of verse, “Simple Confession.” 


KNEW HER WHEN 


began making friends in LIFE 


for Baird Leonard years ago. 


And now 


SIMPLE CONFESSION 


Thus opens the first collection of Baird Leonard's verse. 
And time after time this modest warning is belied. For 
between the black and gold covers of ‘‘Simple Confession” 
there is crowded all the feminine philosophy, the merry 
cynicism, and the lively charm that make up the sum 
and substance of woman’s sojourn in the world of men. 


Read SIMPLE CONFESSION and have new fun with 


Here is my dollar and a half for which please send me Baird Leonard's first collection 










(Name) 


— my own part, 








October 31, 1930 


? 
Vol. 96 Number 2504 
Published by LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 
Cuartes Dana Grsson, Chairman of the Board 
: Botton Mattory, Editor 
Harry Evans, Managing Editor 
E. S. Martin, Associate Editor 
F. G. Cooper, Associate Editor 
W. W. Scott, Associate Editor 


Lire is published every Friday, simult 
ously in the United States, Great Britain, Can- 
ada and British Possessions. 


in U. S. Patent Office. 


The text and illustrations in Lire are copy. 
righted. For Reprint rights in Great Britain apply 
to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, London, E. C., England. The foreign trade 
supplied from Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contributions will be returned unless 
companied by stamped and addressed envelope 
Lire does not hold itself responsible for the | 
or non-return of unsolicited contributions. 


Title registered 


Notice of change of address should reach 
this office three weeks prior to the date of 
issue to be affected. All communications 
should be addressed to LIFE, Lincoln Bidg., 
60 East 42nd St., New York. 

Yearly Subscription Rate (U. S. 
Canada), $5.00 (Foreign, $6.60.) 


and 


Don't Believe It 





We can’t believe that Europe is 
spending $6,000,000 a day in war 
preparations. Nobody over here has 
that much money to lend, and Europe 
is too smart to spend its own money 
for such purposes. 








PoreTicaL PETE 


Some folks make a fuss when I take 


And I fight for my place in the sun; 
It pays to be peaceful, they say, but 
I’ve found 





(Address) 











That it frequently pays the wrong once. 

















“IT just wanted to let you know that we're 
expecting two extras for supper next Sunday.” 
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“1 might try Gladys. But she doesn’t drink; and 1 think she’s moved or married or something.” 


A Plea For Miniature Lion Huntin g 


If you can play miniature golf, why 
can’t you play miniature everything 
else? 

Take the first form of recreation that 
comes to mind. Fishing. Oh that’s 
too easy. Who hasn’t caught miniature 
fish? Who has caught anything else? 
Instead of the first form of recreation 
that comes to mind take the last. Why 
not miniature lion hunting? 

Think of the thrill of hunting lions 
at Times Square in New York or in 
the heart of any other city! Not stuffed 
lions—genuine live kings of the jungle 
with manes and tails and teeth. And 
full grown. And with glaring yellow 
eyes and terrifying growls as they 
spring. Also with roars that might be 
heard miles away and with sharp toe 
nails. You have seen ferocious lions in 
circuses and at the movies, haven’t you? 

Things are humming at the office. 
Business is good. (The time is next 


week or next month.) Phones are ring- 
ing. 
stacks of orders to your desk. 


Office boys are bringing great 
In the 





midst of it all your 
mind lags. It is 
brain fag. Decisions do not come 
promptly as they should. Oh, to get 
away from it all! You remember the 
miniature lion hunting jungle around 
the corner. Your coat. Your hat. At 
the door you pause to stick up a notice: 
“Gone lion hunting—back in thirty 
minutes.” 

The miniature jungle is indoors to 
protect it and you from the weather. 
Whoever heard of a man getting his 
ears frozen while hunting lions? So 
the miniature jungle is indoors. 

A short walk and you are there. No 
long trip by boat to Africa. No trek 
across the parched veldt. Just a short 
walk. That’s one advantage miniature 
lion hunting has over full-sized lion 
hunting. It’s quicker. 

The man at the door asks you what 
you want to hunt. You tell him lions. 
He asks how many lions. You say two. 
This stamps you as an old-time lion 
hunter because it is harder to hunt two 
lions than it is to hunt one lion. It is 
twice as hard and twice as dangerous. 


(4) 


The price is the same. One lion— 
fifty cents. Two lions—fifty cents. 
Once past the man and lost in the 
miniature jungle you can hunt your 
two lions, and, if you choose, a tiger or 
an elephant. 


You hunt the lions on the ground 
and the tiger up in the tree. You can 
hunt the elephant either place. That is 
strictly up to you. It doesn’t matter. I! 
you prefer to hunt an elephant up atree, 
all right. If you would rather hunt an 
elephant on the ground, very well 
You are the hunter. 

A path leads through the miniature 
jungle. You follow it, hunting as you 
go. The path winds around and brings 
you back to your starting point. The 
hunt is over. 

You haven’t seen anything or shot 
anything because there is nothing in the 
miniature jungle to see and nothing 
there to shoot. But you have been hunt 
ing, haven’t you? You go around a 
miniature golf course without seeing or 
shooting any golf, don’t you? 


—Tom Sims. 














Letters Of Literal Lil 


(Who takes dictation exactly 
as it is given.) 


Dear Miss Buzz: 

Ho-hum. I got to start going to bed 
early. In reply to your inquiry as to 
prices on our 1931 models I am asking 
if one of our salesmen might call on 
you. I wouldn’t show so much of my 
knees. It’s all right with me, but you 
know how people talk. 

ind I wouldn’t smoke if I were you. 
The old man might come in. Ho- 
hum. We are putting out a new eight 
this year with many improvements over 
the old model and—I am sure this will 
interest you—at a reduction in price. 

| hope somebody shoots me next 
time [| eat pie at midnight. A phone 
call or a letter will bring one of the 
new cars to your door for a demon- 
stration. This in no way obligates 
you to buy. 

I'll give you some advice. If any 
body asks you to have a piece of pump 
kin pie at midnight take in. Take it 
and hit them in the face with it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sign it. Ho-hum. 









“The die-hard returns a difficult shot.” 
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Women Fall For 


Kiss her dainty hand and smother 
Sighs . . . remark there is no other 
Girl with such a wond’rous brain . 
Sit back then and count your gain! 


Learn to smoke a pipe . . . be careless 
With your hair unless you’re hairless, 
Then the lonely act is better... 

Life seems brighter simce you met her! 


Stamd each time she leaves the table! 


\ Stand .. . although you're not quite 


able . 
Light her cigarettes and praise her 
Newest gown .. . it’s bound to daze her! 


Tell her that you’d gladly die-fer 
Her sweet self . . . that Life’s a cipher 
If she will not love you madly ... 
Boy! That works . . . if whispered sadly! 


Even should you understand her, 

Call her Sphinx . . . that’s sure to land 
her! 

Try the jealous stunt quite often, 

Watch her heart begin to soften! 


Kicks and kisses, lies and roses .. . 
Women wait and man proposes . . . 
All these things, I hope to die, 
Women fall for . . . So do I! 

—E. L. 





Utopia 


One day there basked beneath the blue 
A world devoid of ballyhoo, 


Devoid of mock grandiloquence 
And solely ruled by commonsense. 


The things men did, the thoughts men 
thought 
With not a bit of bunk were fraught. 


here were no entertaining fakes, 
No fads or cosmic stomach-aches, 


But earth did not resound with cheers— 
Humanity was bored to tears! 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


“Autumn, dear—the saddest time of all the year!” 








“For heaven’s sake be reasonable—sue me.” 














Chased and Pure 


A manicurist in Detroit seized a 
razor from a barber’s shelt and chased 
a man three blocks. It is not always 


true that when a woman says no she 
means yes. 


Love Growu Cold 


A Cleveland woman asking divorce 
says she hasn’t kissed her husband in 
nine years. Give her the divorce. No 
woman should go that long without 
getting a new winter coat. 


Misplaced Confidence 


After a three months’ search a New 
York broker has been found in Seattle 
with his file clerk. We understand he 
will claim he had no idea where the 
file clerk put him. 





That'll Learn Us 


Calvin Coolidge has rejected an offer 
to write a weekly article for the Sun 
day newspapers. We agree with him 
that the world should shift for itselt 
one day every week. 


Widow with six children would 
like to marry an old man with a 
large grocery store. 


—Ad. in Medina (Ohio) Sentinel. 
And a weak heart. 
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The Conversations of 
Candide 


“The feverish interest which you 
take, Mr. Pangloss,” said Candide, “in 
the development of my character is not 
lost on me. I assure you that I attempt 
to co-operate hourly in the successful 
issue of this difficult undertaking. 
Nevertheless, I am not wholly in accord 
with your methods.” 

“Speak freely,” answered Pangloss. 
“Doubtless I can satisfy you not only 
of the importance of the end, but the 
efficacy of the means.” 

“Well,” said Candide, “I cannot but 
observe what I interpret as an over- 
emphasis on deportment. It seems to 
me that you regard it as more desirable 
that my conduct should be respectable, 
than that the integrity of my intellect 
should be preserved.” 

“For the purpose of the discussion, 
we will assume the presence of an in- 
tellect,” said Pangloss. “As for the 
rest of your remark—pray develop it 
further; and may light rather than heat, 
be generated.” 

“It appears to me,” continued Can- 
dide, “that your ambition embraces 
the production of one unspotted from 
the world, with a reputation for re- 
spectability, and an innate prejudice 
against the re-examination of any be- 
lief which has been held by the popu- 
lace for a long time.” 

“In short,” rejoined Pangloss, “you 
suggest that I am a kind of Victorian 
dodo living on into the Twentieth 
Century.” 

“Not at all,” answered Candide, 
“quite the contrary. Undoubtedly you 
are typical of the American of this 
century, except that you will not buy 
life insurance, books, radios, motors, 
bonds and gold bricks from salesmen. 
All this indicates an order of intelli- 
gence far higher than the average. 
What puzzles me is that you should 
have developed this sales resistance to 
absorbing of material things, while you 
continue to be such a sucker when it 
comes to absorbing solemn pronounce- 
ments of eternal and revealed truth. 
There are whole sets of subjects which 
you approach in a spirit of reverence 
which absolutely precludes the possi- 
bility of arriving at the truth of them. 
When I expressed a desire to join the 
Roman Church in order to work for 
four-year terms for Popes with ade- 
quate representation in the College of 
Cardinals for Americans, you were ob- 





viously upset. When the Anglican 
Bishops portentously decided that 
birth control in small quantities was 
permissible, you did not laugh. You 
were relieved, Mr. Pangloss, that that 
august assemblage had at last decided 
to be partially honest about the matter.” 

“Candide,” replied Pangloss, “I am 
not surprised at the enunciation of 
these sentiments so subversive of pub- 
lic order; but I am considerably grieved. 
I have long given up hope of your 
finding tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, or 
good in anything. But I commend to 
your attention, as I so often have be- 
fore, the importance of honoring and 
obeying the civil authorities, of render- 
ing yourself lowly and reverently to 


Seeiaeenene eam 


your betters, and of submitting yourself 
to all your teachers, spiritual pastors, 
and masters. The fear of the Lord, 
Candide, is the beginning of wisdom.” 

“And all these persons you men- 
tioned,” said Candide, “they are to be 
taken as kind of local satraps of the 
Diety?” 

“Part of the Divine Panoply, un- 
doubtedly,” replied Pangloss. “Accept 
the universe, my dear boy. The Com. 
munists are probably right; but they 
are so beastly unattractive personally 
that one simply cannot have them 
around. In this world, when kissing 
goes by favor, it is foolish not to be 
charming. Cultivate charm even if you 
have to omit to comment on a few 
follies.” —Abacus. 
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“Well, all right, I'll take the Tribune, but I don’t agree with it.” 


(8) 
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Vote the Main Issue! 
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LiFE believes that 
temperance is, by 





N NOVEMBER 
QO fourth, mil- 
lions of Amer- 

ican citizens will go 





and large, inherent 
in American charac- 





to the polls and 
mark their ballots 
for or against Re- 
form. 

Every forecast in- 
dicates that the vote 
for Reform, the 
vote against Prohi- 
bition, will show a 








ter. It need not and 
it cannot be coerced 
by the challenge ofa 
prohibitionary law. 
From 1914 — 1919 
drinking was on the 
| decline, as is clearly 











tremendous advance 
even over the aroused public sentiment dis- 
closed in the recent Literary Digest poll. 

Preoccupied as every citizen is with the 
problem of business depression, we may well re- 
mind ourselves that prosperity is not a political 
issue. Prosperity can be hurt by legislation; 
but it cannot be created by legislation. Our 
growing industrial structure has _ passed 
through panic and depression in times past and 
it will surely do so again. 

But we have yet to see how long this indus- 
trial structure of ours can sustain that annual 
billion dollar favor to racketeers which for ten 
years has masqueraded as a national reform. 

Two and one-half billion dollars a year for 
bootleg liquor! Hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, of unemployed—but no unem- 
ployed racketeers, no idle gangsters, no hungry 
bootleggers. 

The moral and economic fallacy of Prohibi- 
tion has exposed itself in every state of the 
nation, from the ‘‘wettest’’ to the “‘driest.”’ It 
is there for every observer to see, from the 
terrible ‘“‘jake’”’ paralysis of dry Kansas to the 
enormous liquor-running operations in [llinois, 
New York and New Jersey. 

It is unfortunate that the cause against Pro- 
hibition is called the ‘‘wet’’ cause. Doubtless 
this term alone has made many temperate and 
thoughtful citizens reluctant to throw their 
opinion actively on the side of repeal. Itis a 
mis-statement of the issue. 

The cause for which Lire has consistently 
waged its campaign is the cause of temperance. 





(9) 


| shown in all vital 
statistics. College 
students, office 


workers and wage-earners drank less than 
now. Heavy drinking among women was rare. 
It is not rare today. The saloon was doomed 
because it was a social and economic menace. 
But Prohibition has replaced every saloon with 
half a dozen speakeasies. 


It is a striking fact that not one single can- 
didate running on a dry ticket in any state has 
been able to utter any plausible hope or work- 
able plan of enforcement. The politicians 
know that it is impossible. They know that 
Prohibition must ultimately go. But as long 
as a “dry’’ label draws votes in some states 
there will be ‘“‘dry’’ candidates; candidates 
who, if elected, will go to Washington pledged 
to support the gravest social menace this coun- 
try has seen since the Civil War. 

Both parties have evaded the issue where 
evasion has appeared politically expedient. Both 
parties have seized the issue where to do so 
promised the prize of election. Only one great 
national figure, Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, has 
laid down a clear and definitive program for 
repeal and reconstruction. The President has 
not spoken, save in separate and unpublished 
conferences with wet and dry Republicans. 


The problem before us now is to send an 
aroused public to the polls to vote for candi- 
dates, regardless of party, who most clearly 
and most definitely take a stand for the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment and for 
the redemption of this country from the moral 
and economic depression which that law now 
fosters. 
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A Giant and A Pirate 


Little Penobscot’s governess was 
asleep so Nobby slipped through the 
iron gate and sought his first adven- 
tures in the wide world. At the end 
of a leafy lane he met little Beniverd 
on a similar mission. 





“I’m an enormous giant,” said Nobbv 
to Beni. “T’ll hold you and make you 
eat spinach.” 

“You will not,” said Beni to Nobby. 
“I'm a huge pirate. My men will tie 
you hand and foot and pour codliver 
oil down your throat.” 

“Tl put argyrol :n your men’s eyes 
so they can’t see.” 

“They'll kick you and get away and 
wash your head with tar soap.” 

“If they do, I'll draw my sword and 
cut out their tonsils.” 

“You can’t. They have gold braces 
on their teeth and they'll bite your 
Then they'll hold you 
and pour drops in your ear. They'll 
comb your hair with a sharp pointed 
comb and scrub your neck with a stiff 


sword in two. 


brush.” 

“If they do, I'll draw out my scissors 
and clip their fingernails. I'll take an 
orange stick and push back the cuticle 
until they scream for mercy.” 
either. Because you 
That’s why. My 


You won't 
can’t catch them. 
men will run.” 

‘They can't run. I'll put shoes on 
them that pinch their toes.” 

You won't.” 

I will.” 

Won't.” 

Will.” 

“You are 
ymat.” 


just an old amo amas 





‘You're an amamus amatis amant.” 
‘Agricola.” 

‘Homo.” 

I know what you are. You're an 
ain't.” 

‘Don’t you call me an ain't. You're 
a darn. You're a darn and a ding it 
ind a ding bust it, you big fishius 
nullius you!” 

“You're a dag nab it and a gosh dern 
it and a madamoiselle and a de trope 
and an en route and a garcon and an 
entant perdu.” 


“A what?” 


) “Enfant perdu.” 






























“Well if it isn’t Miss Fiditch, our old school teacher!” 


“Oh, I know 


what that means and 


you don’t. I had it in my French 
lesson today. It means ‘lost chil 
dren.’ ” 


“I'm not lost. | just slipped away. 
Say, suppose you meet me here tomor 


row if my governess goes to sleep 


again?” 


“All 


right. I've got some more 
giants at home. I'll bring them.” 
“Don’t forget. And I'll bring all 


my pirates.” 





“Well if it isn’t Miss Fiditch, our old school teacher!” 
(11) 
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Hs Pops Diary 
b 8—In sudden, 
desperate need of a small 
black felt hat, so out early 
to the shops, and the only 
model which suited my facial contour 
did have so hideous an ornament that 
I was upset by the necessity of wearing 
it home, and when a woman who rode 
up in the lift with me did fix the 
bauble with her eye, I was at some 
pains not to speak out and tell her that 
it was but temporary, and would be re- 
placed as soon as I could get to my 
jewel boxes. But you may be sure 
that I chose a pin which, however 
handsome, was fashioned from mar- 
casite and brilliants, for I have not 
the complacence of women who can 
attach genuine diamonds to their hats 
or to the V in the back of a low-cut eve- 
ning gown. A letter awaiting me from 
my mother, and I was rejoiced to mark 
even before opening it that it con- 
tained a remittance of some sort, for 
she had wrote on the back of the en- 
velope, for all the postal and hall-staff 
world to behold, “I have deducted 
twenty dollars for James Harwood’s 
photograph.” Also a large consign- 
ment of various English biscuits from 
Billy Powell, which I do consider a 
most satisfactory present, and I was 
mighty pleased to find amongst them 
some mild, delicious cheese sticks, and 
a new pastry with an excavation for 
canape filling which can be prepared 
reasonably in advance without looking, 
when served, as if it had been left out 
in the rain. Nor did the least of my 
pleasure come from the super-tinfoil 
with which these imported products 


y OcToBER 
Baird 
Leonard 


must be covered, since I do delight to 
tear it into as small bits as possible, 
albeit I must do so in the secrecy of 
my boudoir, lest I be carted to a psycho- 
pathic ward. Lydia Loomis for lunch- 
eon, in great disgust that her cook is in 
such agony from an ailing back that 
she is incapacitated for her duties, and 
when I did importune Lyd. for a little 
more humanity in connection with such 
an affliction, she retorted hotly, “Yes, 
but the great zany got it from a shoot- 
ing-the-chutes accident in an amuse- 
ment park, and she’s forty, if she’s 
a day!” 


Ocroser 9g—Marge Boothby to see 
me early, all a-twitter over an incident 
which, this time for a marvel, did en- 
list my deepest sympathy, forasmuch 
as yesterday afternoon Emmy Wilmot, 
who lives in Europe, did appear at 
Marge’s requesting a loan of five hun- 
dred dollars, being suddenly in great 
desperation to cable that amount to the 
Continent, and when Marge had 
laughed her out of it in the foyer with 
as much finesse as she could command, 
Emmy asked permission to use the tele- 
phone, and in a few minutes it was 
evident to those in the room adjacent 


















“Oh, Percy, darling! It’s triplets!” 
(12) 





to that in which Emmy was talking 
that her connection was a trans-Atlantic 
one, obtained through pre-arrangement 
as easily as if she were asking for Pel. 
ham, whereupon Marge and her guests 
sat spellbound. “She even asked how 
the dogs were,” quoth Marge. “Just 
think, every word a pearl,” whereto | 
responded, “Don’t be silly! Every 
word sixteen dollars and ninety-five 
cents,” for the bill from the telephone 
company was one hundred sixty-seven 
dollars, and albeit Marge has a month 
in which to pay it and is sufficiently 
funded to do so, my own reaction was 
to drape the two instruments in our 
flat with placards reading, “No Paris 
calls.” Marge also confided that she is 
again going on a strenuous diet, foras- 
much as some catty friend had inti- 
mated that it would take two feathers 
to knock her over, should she receive a 
definite shock, and I could only hope 
that the friend was not Emmy Wilmot. 
Dinner alone with Samuel, and so to 
bed, reading “Cakes and Ale” before 
sleeping, which did convince me more 
than ever, in spite of Bernard Shaw’s 
fine self-organized fanfare, that Som- 
erset Maugham is the greatest living 
English writer. 


























Great Minds at Work 


No man in public life avoids pub- 
licity as I do. n 
—Mayor James ]. Walker. 


In these wonderful United States 
there is no aristocracy save that which 
is based upon merit. 

—Secretary of Labor Davis. 


Home life is not simply a duty; it 
is a festival. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Next to Godolepsy, patrolepsy is the 
most pleasurable emotion known to 
man. —Benjamin De Casseres. 


Dr. John B. Watson was recently 
quoted as follows: “In fifty years there 
will be no such thing as marriage.” 

Consulting “Who's Who,” I find 
that I am able to write with a degree 
of confidence that in fifty years there 
will certainly be no further prophecies 
from Dr. Watson. 

—Rev. Daniel A. Poling. 


Lysistrata sounds like the name of a 
mouth wash, but it is one of the most 
famous of ancient Greek comedies. 

—Texas Guinan. 


Hoover is a very fine man. Like me 
he is probably more sinned against 
than sinning. —Rudy Vallée. 


Human nature, in spite of legisla- 
tion, is still human nature and func- 
lions accordingly. 

—Calvin Coolidge. 


Henry is Victorian, though he won't 
admit it. © —Mrs. H. L. Mencken. 


Radio broadcasting has to fulfill a 
unique mission—reconciliation among 
nations, 


—Albert A. Einstein. 
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These Ills of Ours 


UDGING from the stock market 

the condition of business is not yet 

violently encouraging. The little 
bird, Prosperity, seems a bit shy and 
there are many recommendations about 
the best way to put salt on its tail. The 
most popular recipe for beating the 
business depression is to spend more 
money, buy more goods, employ more 
people, build more buildings. There is 
something in that. Large constructive 
operations by the government, by cor- 
porations, by rich men, that are about 
due to be done, may be pushed ahead 
to advantage to employ labor when em- 
ployment is scarce. And yet, the idea 
of spending more money to make a 
market for more goods and keep the 
factories producing still more, tastes a 
little like rising in life by pulling at 
one’s boot straps. Something can be 
done in artificial ways to provide em- 
ployment, but how much? We do not 
know. The thing that looks expedient 
to do can be done and then the next 
thing, and we shall know the rest 
in due time. 

Henry Fora is all for keeping the 
workingmen of the country in funds to 
buy the articles they manufacture. Mr. 
Hoover leans that way. It is a good 
doctrine in Russia, where this country 
is admired for its success in doing it. 
It is not such a bad idea for say, 
a fifty-year period in this country, as 
between 1880 and 1930, and it will be 
seen that that idea has been working 
all the time. Wages have increased 
pretty steadily and with them the buy- 
ing power of the wage earners. But 
how good a remedy it is for a period 
of depression is not so clear, for it may 
be we are suffering from excessive ex- 
penditure. 


HERE is another remedy, of a 
sort, and that is to change one’s 
mind; to think of something else than 


what to buy and how to get the money 
to pay for it. George Russell, the Irish 
poet and philosopher, seems to be for 
that. He is here on a lecture tour, the 
chief purpose of which is to persuade 
American farmers to stick to the soil 
instead of migrating at the present rate 
to the cities. He has a great deal to 
say about the advantages of rural life, 
particularly as at present exhibited in 
Ireland and, of course, he says it well. 
If we are pinched hard enough rural 
life may become more popular here, for 
in the country the necessities of living 
are easier had than in town—rents are 
lower, food is more abundant and if 
there is a scarcity it is apt to be en- 
tertainment, though even that is not 
nearly so scarce on farms nowadays 
as it was. “After three or four genera- 
tions in cities,” says Russell, “popula- 
tions tend to deteriorate. People who 
live in the open air get an original, 
rude strength which is impossible in 
cities.” He believes “that 
rural population of a nation falls below 


when the 


20 per cent the nation is doomed, for it 
loses the vitality to reproduce strong 
men and women.” 

No doubt that is true, but it is one 
of the curiosities of our present eco- 
nomic condition that we have raised so 
much wheat and grain that the price 
has fallen below the cost of production. 

It is curious that a country should be 
in danger of starving because it has too 
much to eat, but something like that 
seems to be the matter with us. How- 
ever, the population of the United 
States will not starve, at least there is 
no prospect of that, and if there is 
some recession from machinery and 
back to the soil, that will be all to the 
good, though it is agricultural ma 
chinery which has produced our dis 
turbing surplus of food stuffs. 


QO" WELL, we really do not know 


what is good for us, nor quite 


what is the matter with us. If we have 
still heavier economic trials in store 
they may do us good in the long run. 
We shall have to plug along, earn what 
we can and help whom we can that 
needs it, and if out of present condi- 
tions there spring new conceptions of 
the way to manage human life and dis- 
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tribute the products of human labor it 
will be no more than has happened in 
the world a good many times before. 

Meanwhile, what is said by people 
in office who feel responsible for the 
state of the country, and people run- 
ning for office, and Wall Street gentle- 
men whose eyes are on the market, may 
as well be taken with allowances. Dr. 
John Dewey, who belongs in neither of 
these categories and has been to Russia 
and gathered some thoughts there, says 
that our country, the first in history to 
produce an income sufficient to keep all 
her residents in comfort, fails to do so 
because of her iniquitous distribution 
of income He is in favor of levying 
higher taxes on swollen fortunes in or- 
der to get insurance against the dis- 
abling unemplovment among millions 
of workers. That hardly will be popu- 
lar, and is it so certain that the incomes 
of swollen fortunes will do more good 
if they are turned over to the govern 
ment than if left in present hands? 
Some of the swollen fortunes are in 
very able hands and do a lot of work 
A river has no alternative except t 
run to the sea and a swollen fortune in 
the long run has scarcely any alterna 
tive except to run back to the people 
The masters of Soviet Russia propos: 
to control all the revenues of that 
country and parce! them out in such a 
fashion as they think will do the most 
good. How far in that direction would 
Dr. Dewey have us go? 


THEN times are bad, peop 

think—if not with their minds 
with their stomachs. Thinking with 
their stomachs is favorable to revolu- 
tions, of which a good many are now 
in progress, especially in South America, 
In this 
revolutionary 


and doubtless more under wav 
country there are no 
symptoms and thinking continues to 
he more or less a mental process. It 
has not yet got down into the stomach 
and it is not likely to, for however 
faulty our scheme of distribution is, 
starvation is not likely to make much 
headway here, especially while Mr. 
Hoover is President. Some of his ideas 
may taste, as said, of lifting oneself by 
the boot straps, but he is a good hand 
at distribution. —E. S. Martin. 
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Prohibition in a New York Home. 
1900 and 1930. 
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The Harassed Householder 


The close-clipped lawn, unblemished 
by so much as a piece of paper. The 


























ve 
proud householder. The sign of con- ra 
tentment. The vagrant breeze. The thi 
falling, brownish leaf. The glare of vel 
displeasure. The indignant hand ho 
which removes the leaf determinedly. | 
The anxious eyes, filled with forebod- m 
ing. The sigh of resignation. The < 
withdrawal indoors. - 
The cool night wind. The rustle of sto 
falling leaves. The dawn. The ap an 
pearance of the householder. The leaf- an 
covered lawn. The howl of distress. lor 
The growl of determination. The at 
search for the rake. The hurried 
though effective raking. The pile of a 
leaves behind the garage. The quick ‘ 
clean-up of newly fallen leaves. The du 
green lawn, again unblemished. The tio 
proud householder. eve 
The gust of wind. The shower of 
leaves. The hysterical raking. The 5° 
lawn once more clean. The departure hi 
° - ow ° . 1S 
for the office. The passing of hours. re 
The steady northwest wind. The 7 ie 
steady fall of leaves. The blanketed 7 on 
lawn. The deeply blanketed lawn. “Ooh, the big bum—sockin’ a guy in the eye behind his back.” A 
ho 
ha 
The heap of leaves against the house. Hi 
The drift of leaves beside the bushes. | 
The very deeply blanketed lawn. wa 
The coming of evening. The return - 
of the householder. The glare of in- : 
dignation. The seizing of the rake. the 
The vicious sweeps of the rake. The 
loads of leaves carried behind the ga- fell 
rage. The loads of leaves still falling. de: 
The renewed raking. The removal of stu 
more loads of leaves. The temporary the 
victory. The clean-raked lawn. The | 
unblemished green grass. The satisfied the 
householder. ~t 
The drift of leaves next door. The 
apprehensive eye. The inevitable sud- mz 
den blast of wind. The transfer of the Pr 
leaves next door to the householder’s ; 
domain. The savage curse. The leap cla 
to action. The rising wind. The fall- mc 
ing leaves. The losing battle. The ap 
surrender. The putting away of the , 
rake. The withdrawal indoors. The e. 
vagrant breezes. The steadily falling H 
leaves. The heaps, piles and drifts of 
“Aw, go easy, officer—ain't yer a man of the world yerself ?” leaves. —John C. Emery. 
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It is generally known that the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is offering a course in 
radio announcing. I made mention of 
this to the President of an eastern uni- 
versity whom I found hitch-hiking 
home from a party. 

“You have been very kind to give 
me a lift,” he said. “Turn in at the 
next gate and you shall inspect our 
School of Radio.” 

At the door of an enormous old lime- 
stone building we brushed the ivy aside 
and entered. A confusion of voices 
and noises came from farther down the 
long corridor. The room on our left 
was strangely silent. 

“Come,” said the President. 
are just in time.” 

Inside the silent room we saw half 
a hundred young men poised betore 
dummy microphones. They were mo- 
tionless. An instructor stood with his 
eyes fixed on a large wall clock. 

The President whispered, “They are 
going to give the correct time.” 

A student near us had two fingers in 
his mouth preparatory to whistling 
through his teeth. Another held a 
sledge hammer over an anvil. One 
grasped the leg of a xylophone, ready 
to trip it. Others held cow bells, auto 
horns and whistles. I saw one who 
had placed a dynamite cap on the floor, 
He waited with foot upraised. 

The President gripped my arm. He 
was trembling. From our position at 
one side of the clock its minute hand 
appearing to be passing the hour. 

“When you hear the gongs,” cried 
the instructor, “it will be exactly ...” 

There was a crash as a stack of dishes 
fell to the floor. An over-anxious stu- 
dent had lost his balance. The other 
students, tensed with expectancy, let go 
their noises. 

I fled, but before I could find an exit 
the President joined me. “They missed 
it three-tenths of a second,” he said. 
“Not bad for beginners.” 

We were standing beside a door 
marked: “Private—Come In.” The 
President saw me reading it. 

“Shall we go in?” he said. “It is a 
class of announcers being taught hu- 
mor. 
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sample.” 
“Then let’s go elsewhere,” I said. 
He seemed disappointed. “Well,” he 
said, “would you care to hear the 
‘Hello Everybody’ class at work?” 
“You mean... ?” 
“Exactly. That’s all they say. They 





The sign on the door is a. 


School for Radio Announcers 


step up and say ‘Hello Everybody’ and 
then step back. We have one graduate 
WED cece 

Here he was interrupted by what I 
took to be a fire siren. I was not far 
wrong. Three figures came sliding 
with lightning rapidity down a shiny 
brass pole. They vanished at top speed 
through a door on our right. In the 
fleeting glimpse afforded I saw one 
carried a violin. No sooner were they 
gone than the strains of “Humoresque” 
came floating out to us. 

The President smiled. 
drill,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “String trio drill.” 

“Announcers make up the string 
trio,” he explained. “If there is a 
break in a regular program the alarm 
is given and in thirty seconds the string 
trio is ready to fill the gap. We'll say 
a station is sending out a football game 
and something happens to... ” 

“Do you teach football announcing?” 

“All branches of it. There are 
classes in cloud describing, weather 


“String trio 





commenting, opinion expressing and in 
football wise cracking. Just as an ex- 
periment we are training some an- 
nouncers to describe the game itself 
as it is played.” 

“Not the actual football game?” 

“A daring experiment in announcing, 
isn’t it? We haven’t tested it on the 
public yet.” 

As he talked we approached another 
door which he now opened. An in- 
structor was addressing a class of foot- 
ball announcers. 

“Hello everybody,” said the an- 
nouncing instructor to the class. “Well, 
here I am in the room before you tell- 
ing you how to announce a football 
game. Today I am going to tell you 
how to ignore everything else and give 
a simple play by play description of 
the game.” 

This was too much. 
door and backed away. 

“Oh!” I said. 


I closed the 


“What do you mean ‘Oh?’” asked 
the President. 

“Oh!” I said as I ran. “Just 
plain ‘Oh!’” —Tom Sims. 
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“Well, you see, our radio was busted |” 
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Life in Washington 
By Carter Frevp. 


Here and There Before the Election. 


T IS a bewildered and flabbergasted 

Washington which is waiting for 
election returns this year. All the old 
signposts and road directions have been 
uprooted. All the old political copy 
book maxims have gone wrong. It 
waits expecting to be surprised if a Re- 
publican is-elected in Pennsylvania, and 
a Democrat in Alabama. 

Out in Oregon a Department Store 
owner, running independent, 
likely to be elected governor, chuckling 
as the editorial writers seem unable to 
lash their political consciences to the 
point of denouncing him, or of en 
thusing about the regular nominees of 
their parties. 

In Oklahoma Senator Pine, elected 
as a Republican six years ago on the 
Coolidge landslide, is trying to persu- 
ade the voters that he is the best Demo- 
crat the state ever sent to Washington. 
In particular, he is an anti-Hoover 
Democrat. He denounces the Presi- 
dent and all his works, and leaves poor 
old blind Senator Gore, his Democratic 
opponent, gasping for an issue. 

In the grand old keystone state Boies 
Penrose stirs uneasily in his grave as 
47 of the 48 ward leaders in Philadel- 
phia bolt, Penrose and Vare hench- 
men joining hands with General 
Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to defeat that champion of aridity 
and the plain people, higher wages and 
higher priced coal, Gifford Pinchot. 

Uncle Andy Mellon, as this is writ- 
ten, has said no word on either side. 
He is just feverishly interested in figur- 
ing out whether there can be a tax re- 
duction or not. He has even neglected 
to make his normal contribution to the 
campaign funds. But all his friends, 
nearly, up Pittsburgh way, not to men- 
tion Wall street, are squeezing their 
pocket linings for luck as they hope 
Pinchot breaks his neck. 

Wet Republicans, Corporation Re- 
publicans, organization Republicans, in 
fact every variety but Pinchot Republi- 
cans, have been timing their barrages 
against the man who saved the Rocky 
Mountains from the Guggenheims, and 
wants to protect Pennsylvania 


seems 


who 


workmen from their thirst. 

In sunny Alabam, for the first time 
since Yankee soldiers ceased working 
out Birth of the Nation scenarios, there 
is danger that the regular Democratic 





nominee for senator may be defeated 
This just goes to prove that straight 
shooting has no place in politics and 
that the old Leatherstocking Days have 
passed into history along with the 
Heart of Maryland. For Marse Tom 
Heflin, who may benefit by this revo- 
lution, is at the foot of the class so 
far as target shooting is concerned. 

In one time at bat, many years ago 
on a Washington street car, he not only 
completely missed his mark—an of- 
fending Negro—but hit an absolutely 
innocent and until then unsuspected 
white straphanger. There was no Sul- 
livan law at the time in the District of 
Columbia, or anyway it did not apply 
to members of Congress, so the incident 
simply made good reading. 

The national open political boom- 
erang throwing contest is narrowing 
between Senator Gerald P. Nye, of 
North Dakota, chairman of the Senate 
Campaign Expenditures Investigating 
Committee, and Governor Myers Y. 
Cooper, of Ohio. 

Nye was functioning niéely as an 
“assistant Democrat,” as they called 
him in Illinois, so long as he let Ruth 
Hanna McCormick run the show. 
People were rather startled at the more 
than $300,000 spent for the lady in her 
primary fight. On top of that the 
Drys, aghast at her promise to vote 
wet if the referendum of her state 
should go that way, nominated a “real” 
Dry lady against her. 

So it looked bad for Ruth. 

But she put detectives on Nye’s trail, 


a 





draped a Klan connection over Nye’s 
investigators, and charged wire tap- 
ping, Bluebeard cupboards, and what 
not. Nye abandoned the state among 
the guffaws of the populace, and Ruth 
actually had a chance again. 

It’s rather rough on Ham Lewis, Wer 
Democrat opponent of Ruth who had 
already frightened her into declaring 
sne would abide by the prohibition 
referendum. As if it were not bad 
enough to be involved in a fight be 
tween two women! 

In Ohio, Governor Cooper is giving 
Nye a hard run, though. His election 
was conceded virtually, and the real 
fight was between Wet Bulkley and 
Dry McCulloch, tor the Senate, when, 
for no good reason, Cooper spoke of in- 
heriting a deficit of six million dollars 
from his predecessor. 

His predecessor, Vic Donahey, with 
a dry following in Ohio that made his 
runs for governor proportionately more 
spectacular than those of Al Smith in 
New York, had been playing dead dog. 
His heart was in the grave, as the late 
Mr. Bryan would say. 

First he replied to Cooper’s attack, 
and then someone pointed out that 
Cooper had appointed McCulloch to 
the Senate. Now Donahey is fighting 
like mad for the whole Democratic 
ticket, and Ohio seems sure to send a 
Wet low tariff Democrat to the Senate 
to represent the birthplace of the Anti- 
Saloon League and of the McKinley 
protective system. 

There is just no telhing this year. 


Rancn Owner: Durn!—that’s the tenth guy I’ve hired to count sheep! 
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Ana grins 


Scramble up some fun for yourself. 
Take each word given below, rearrange 
the letters in it and with the one given 
letter make up the new word which 1s 
defined. 

(1) Scramble triple with an e and 
get a snake in the grass. 








(2) Scramble Jeaders with an f and 
get a bootleggers trouble (and expense). 

(3) Scramble goader with a w and 
get a formidable female. 

(4) Scramble coterie with an s and 
get abstruse. 

{s) Scramble green with a y and 
get some pep. 

(Answers on Page 31) 


Mexican Enthusiasm 


The University of Mexico has a foot 
ball team this year. It is reported that 
the spectators thought the first game 
was a presidential election and joined in. 


Something Practica] 


First Mororist: 


My grandfather 


left me an old-fashioned scythe. What 
the dickens can I do with the thing? 

Seconp: Why don’t you use it for a 
tront bumper? 
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Breathless Stories—Pity Pauline 


Well, the moral of the story is that no man is 
perfect no matter how well his hair stays combed 
which of course you already know to be true and 
so do I but Pauline didn’t because she was just an 
innocent young girl and you see we are not so we 
mustn’t be too hard on Pauline for not realizing 
that sooner or later George whom she married in 
a fit of admiration would turn out to be human 
just the same as other men do even though it is 
true that in George’s case it happened later instead 
of sooner because at first oh gee he was home for 
dinner on time and oh gee he smiled when Pauline’s 
mother appeared one day carrying a suitcase and 
oh gee if Pauline bought a new hat George noticed 
it instead of the price and oh gee he escorted 
Pauline to picture shows and even though she 
was his wife purchased for her as follows: peanuts, 
popcorn, chewing gum, soft drinks, lollipops and 
big boxes of chocolate candy the pieces in which 
had fruit centers, nut centers and cream centers 
and oh gee George was just perfect so that on the 
morning of their first wedding anniversary Pauline 
was skipping lightly about in blue silk pajamas 
singing and she romped over and kissed George 
and asked him if he remembered what day it was 
and he didn’t, the brute. 


Pop-gun manufacturers deal male supremacy another blow. 





OLID SOUTH, Richard Ben- 
nett’s new play, was evidently 
written by Lawton Campbell to 

debunk a few of the traditions which 
still hold in some quarters below the 

Mason and Dixon line, and if one or 

two of the rdles, notably that of Mr. 

Bennett, have been broadened into a 
slight incredibility, I am sure it was 
because the original bitterness with 
which the author is said to have cre- 
ated them needed the softening of 

caricature to make them effective with 
local audiences. Good caricature accen- 
tuates, and by no means begs, the verity 

on which it is based, and that is why, 
since some of my best friends are 

Southerners with feelings as hot as 
those exhibited on the stage of the 
Lyceum, “Solid South” did not seem to 
me as farcical as it struck some of my 
critical colleagues. I know a woman 
who actually needs smelling salts when 
she thinks of the Georgia pine done in 
bronze beneath the hooves of General 
Sherman’s horse, so it did not seem 
strange to me when Aunt Geneva 
(marvelously played by Elizabeth Pat- 
terson, herself born in Savannah) re- 
signed her position as librarian because 
some dam Yankee had asked her for a 
copy of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I know 
women who still believe that the sole 
function of their sex is to sentimental- 
ize themselves into the fragile apotheo- 
sis of man’s desire (and maybe they 
are right!) and who exhibit the same 
shock when the books of Miss Frances 
Newman are mentioned, so the attitu- 
dinizing of Leila Mae (equally well 
played by Jessie Royce Landis) seemed 
to me to come more from life than 
from a comic paper. The Pistol scene 
and the harangue about the Negro 
were, of course, overdrawn and over- 
done, but most of the rest of it was 
plausible enough, and I[ think any 
Southerner with feelings not as hot as 
those mentioned above would agree. 

Mr. Bennett plays Major Bruce Fol- 
lansbee, living somewhere in Alabama. 

He clings desperately, and with a florid 
eloquence, to the aristocracies and tra- 
ditions of his ancestors, although the 
material prosperity in which those ab- 
stractions were originally rooted have 
long since vanished through his own 
ineffectuality. His plantation is heavily 
mortgaged, his family portraits and his 
window brocades have long since gone 
to pay the butcher, and even the South- 
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ern chivalry of which he speaks so 
highly in emotional moments is belied 
by the way he bawls at his women- 
folk and leaves to them the ordering 
and provisioning of his precarious 
household. That his widowed daugh- 
ter-in-law, still young and _ attractive, 
should even think of another man than 
his son, dead some twelve years, is in- 
conceivable, and the idea of his grand- 
daughter’s going to work throws him 
into an apoplectic rage. He gets his 
liquor from the generosity of his Negro 
servants, and when he has had a little 
of it, goes off into tiresome discourse 
about Prohibition and the scandal of 
Virginia’s having gone for Hoover. 
When a millionaire and his son from 
Pittsburgh chance to arrive, and there 
is nothing on which to base the South- 
ern hospitality which he wishes to 
show them, he suggests blithely to the 
ladies that they can borrow. “Yes,” 
replies his sister Geneva, “it’s an old 
Southern custom.” Later, when liquor 
and what he considers a Yankee out- 
rage to his principles have caused him 
to draw a gun on his guests, this same 
Geneva, helping her kinswomen to 
escape to Pittsburgh (where the mil- 
lionaire has never seen a moon) and 
prosperity, enjoins them always to vote 
the straight Democratic ticket, and 
never to forget that the national an- 
them is Dixie. The excitement of this 
elopement scene, with its complemen 
tary spluttering of the Major, may be 
grounds for farcical accusations, but the 
play as a whole is very fair satire, it is 
excellently cast, and I enjoyed it. 


RINCESS CHARMING is a mu 

sical comedy of the old school done 
on a lavish and beautiful scale. The 
mythical kingdoms of the action are as 
quaint as Graustark, and Joseph Ur- 
ban’s scenery is soft, colorful, and 
imaginative. The story is that of a 
lovely princess who must be convoyed 
by cruiser to her kingly fiancé before 
the revolutionists get her, so one scene 
is full of loyal soldiers singing lustily 
and with much sword-flashing how 
they are going to fight for God, coun- 
try, etc., and another full of ragged in- 
surgents lyrically bawling down tyrants 
and the upper classes. Neither was as 
good as similar declarations in “The 
Red Robe” and “The Vagabond King,” 


but as such rebellious music always 
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makes me want to climb right over the 
footlights and join up, I was quite sat. 
ised. The romantic duets were vocif- 
erously received, but since I despise 
“love” and “you” songs (the music 
of “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” is all right, but anybody who 
can credit the lyric is a sap, and I am 
confident that “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms” would not 
be what it is for many of us today if the 
words of “Fair Harvard” had not been 
written to it) my own judgment on 
this point is suspended as worthless, 
As a faithful reporter, however, | 
should tell you that when the princess 
and the gallant naval officer got into 
“Tll Never Leave You,” I began to 
have a horrible suspicion, founded on 
the number of encores, that the title 
was the truth. These innumerable 
repetitions of vocal successes should be 
stopped by a humanitarian movement 
in behalf of the critics, for even those 
of us who do not have to bolt for a 
newspaper around eleven o'clock, and 
thereby miss most of the show, are out 
of luck unless we have brought along 
an air-cushion and a sandwich. “l 
Love Love,” written in a light accepta- 
ble vein, and “T’ll Be There,” both 
sung effectively by the pert Jeanne 
Aubert (who scored a big personal hit 
as the comic Countess) were the most 
popular offerings of the score. Addi- 
tional comedy relief from so much ro- 
mance was furnished by Victor Moore, 
as an insurance salesman from the 
U. S. A., and by George Grossmith, as 
the sporty king. When Mr. Grossmith, 
who had not yet seen the princess, was 
told that she is like an English sum 
mer, he retorted, “I know; all wet, and 
full of surprises.” The Albertina Rasch 
ballets were beautiful and stirring, and 
the specialty dance of Dorothea James 
and Duke McHale caused considerable 
excitement. The “ladies of the en 
semble” were young, charming, and ex- 
quisitely gowned, and the splendor of 
the throne-room scene was such that 
when I heard it cost $77,000 I couldn't 
credit my ears. I thought it cost $770- 
ooo. If they cut “Princess Charming” 
down to a reasonable length—even now 
nobody would suspect from its dura- 
tion that he had strayed into “Parsifal” 
by mistake—its generous producers 
should have a splendid chance of get- 
ting some of their enormous outlay 


back. 
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HREE’S A CROWD is the last 

and best word in revues. It has 
no beds, no saccharine songs, and no 
encores. It brings to us again Clifton 
Webb, whose humor is as suave and 
whose dancing as distinguished as ever. 
He appears first in a bathtub, and sing- 
ing, too, as he reminds the lovely young 
woman who intrudes upon his privacy 
and manages to lock herself into it. 
He satirizes a Roxy usher, who, discov- 
ering his wife in the arms of another 
man, calls up his chief, salutes him 
through the telephone, and asks per- 
mission to forget his training for ten 
minutes. Refused this boon, and chant- 
ing “Cheerfulness is the keynote of 
service,” he admits a long line of lovers 
into her bedroom, requesting them not 
to rush, as there is room for all. He 
burlesques Rudy Vallée crooning at a 





Brooklyn motion picture house. He 
does two or three charming dance num- 
bers, and moves drunkenly through one 
bit entitled “Night After Night,” 
against an amazing Hogarthian setting, 
in which the bartenders have the two 
faces frequently superinduced by the 
fumes of alcohol. 

Fred Allen is on hand with his char- 
acteristic line, arriving breathless from 
seeing two Judges off. He must have 
whistled in his sleep, because he found 
four dogs in bed with him when he 
awakened. The cream of society in 
Altoona would be acidophilous any- 
where else. He struggles for a local 
number on the telephone, while two 
persons beside him get trans-oceanic 
connections with ease. “Wickersham 
1000—one as in solitaire, O-O-O as in 
the stock market.” He hits at Com- 





mander Byrd witn a very funny lecture 
on Allen at the South Pole. Later he 
confides that times are so bad that the 
Chicago bootleggers have been obliged 
to lay off two hundred cops. It is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Allen seems to wait 
a little for his laughs, because he is 
under no such compulsion. 

The third star is Libby Holman, and 
the less I say about her the better, since 
I am thoroughly annoyed by her blues- 
singing, which reminds me of the im- 
promptu stuff we used to hear when 
slumming in Greenwich Village was in 
flower. The first night audience, how- 
ever, differed with me. 

“Three’s A Crowd” is amusingly and 
originally mounted, and the playing- 
card ballet for “All The King’s Horses” 
is superb. It has very few dull mo- 
ments, and I advise you not to miss it. 


Fred Allen returns from the South Pole to carry the burden of the comedy in “Three's A 
Crowd;” while Libby Holman sings her blues; and Clifton Webb and Amy Revere execute some 
unusual dances; and Margaret Lee supplies plenty of youthful pep in her singing and dancing. 
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“Liliom” 


QUAINT rumor that seems to 

be gaining credence is to the 

effect that the movies exert a 
powerful influence over the home life 
of the American people. If this is true, 
there will be many __literal-minded 
movie patrons who will find food for 
thought in two recent films. The ques- 
tion they bring up is the question about 
In “Out- 
ward Bound” we see souls being trans- 
ported to the hereafter on an ocean- 
liner—and now in “Liliom” we dis- 
cover that the departed travel to the 
judgment seat via rail. 


the surest road to Paradise. 


Liliom, as you know if you are 
familiar with the play by Franz Mol- 
nar, was a young man whose disap- 
pointment in his failure to attain finan- 
cial success and affluence ruined his 
disposition, caused him to abuse his 
wife, whom he really adored, and led 
him into crime. As a Liliom 
came to an untimely end, and at his 
death, as depicted in the films, we are 
treated to the spectacle of God’s train 
backing into the room and taking the 
soul of the fellow away to the skies, 
And a nice train it is. Elijah’s 
chariot could not have been more com- 
fortably upholstered. Even more inter- 
esting is the train to which Liliom is 
transferred in mid-sky, and which runs 
on a branch line to Hell. 
Junior to see this picture he is going 
to pester the life out of you to get him 
one like it for Christmas. The remark- 
able photography depicting these jour- 
neys should not be missed. One critic 
expressed violent disapproval of these 
scenes, condemning them as being not 
only blasphemous but inaccurate. We 
wonder where on earth he got his in- 
formation. 


result 


very 


The outstanding member of the cast 
is Rose Hobart who plays “Julie” so 
intelligertly that you are apt to forget 
how little margin for error she has in 
speaking some of her lines—particu 
larly during the death scene when she 
is forced to make her pronouncements 
sound convincing against the unreality 
of a stupid musical accompaniment, 
Charles Farrell, who plays the title réle, 
is given a long speech in this scene 
which shows him at his worst. Other 
than these momentary lapses of judg- 
ment, Director Frank Borzage dis- 


If you take / 


plays his usual intelligent discretion. 
The capable cast includes Lee Tracy, 
Estelle Taylor and H. B. Warner. 

The players do not seem to get to- 
gether very well on the pronunciation 
of Liliom. Some call it Leeliom, others 
Lill-iom, and a few compromise by 
using both versions. 

The story of this film may not coin- 
cide with the things you were taught 
to believe in Sunday School, but at 
least the writer has avoided individual 
issues by creating a theory of Heaven 
and Hell that is entirely original. And 
you really should see the trains that 
run to the two stations. 


“Those Three French Girls” 


T WOULD not be the least surpris- 
ing to hear that Metro-Goldwyn is 
We 


being sued because of this film. 





“Yes, Madam, just the size one needs 
when suddenly called to the phone.” 


distinctly remember having seen a peep 
show machine in a penny arcade with 
the identical title, and if memory serves 
correctly the plot was also quite similar. 
And so marches on. 
Whereas it was once necessary to skulk 
into a shooting gallery with your hat 
pulled down over your eyes in order 
to take in this type of entertainment, 
one can now walk openly into a motion 
picture palace, and watch the cute little 
things display themselves in their negli 
gibles without a qualm—unless these 
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civilization 
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things happen to give you qualms. 
That (to again quote the immortal 
words of Cal Coolidge) is progress. 
“Those Three French Girls” are Fifi 
Dorsay, Yole d’Avril and Sandra Ravel. 
They are introduced in their nighties 
and from then on the story concerns 
itself with the invention of situations 
during which a lady may take off her 
clothes and still be a lady, because you 
might just as well know right now that 
these French gals are ladies and don't 
forget it. You know how those things 
will slip your mind sometimes. For 
instance, the girls and their boy friends 
are caught in a rain .. . the car sticks 
in the French mud no place to 
go but a barn . the girls must take 
off their wet things . . 
be gentlemen . . . they must all spend 
the night there . . . the boys must still 
be gentlemen. Mavbe 
something like this before. 


. the boys must 


you've seen 


The dialog was written by P. G 
Wodehouse, which may lead 
believe it is screamingly funny. Mr 
Wodehouse can do so much better that 
we strongly suspect his original manu 
script has been subjected to the expert 
editing of Hollywood intellectuals 
Some of it really is as bad as that. 

The men in the cast, not that it 
makes any difference, are Reginald 
Denny, Cliff Edwards, George Gros 
smith and Edward Brophy. 


you to 


Recommended for the underweat 


conscious. Their patronage should 
assure financial success, 
“Sinners Holiday 

HIS cinema version of “Penny 


Arcade” is well above the average 
movie entertainment. The story deals 
with the lives and habits of midway 
people, with a dash of rum racketeet 
ing thrown in for added excitement. 

Grant Withers, who has never been 
a great favorite with this department, 
comes through with a pleasing per 
formance that marked ad 
vancement over his previous efforts 
An attractive girl named Evalyn Knapp 
plays opposite him effectively, and that 
grand o'd trouper, Laura La Verne. 
contributes considerably to the general 
cause Also deserving of mention are 
Joar and James Blondell and Warren 
Hy.ner, 


shows a 


























Marion Talley Returns 


Director: But Miss Talley, our appointment was for five 
o'clock. 

Miss Tatiey: Five is right. You are exactly twelve hours late. 

D.: A million pardons, Miss Talley. I thought surely you 
knew I meant five in the afternoon. I had no idea you... 

Miss T.: Oh, I suppose I’m to blame. Going to work at five 
o'clock means five in the morning on my farm away out west 
in Kansas. (Sings) “A-way out west in Kansas. Oh, we 
chew How does it go? I wish I'd brought my music. 

D.: It's a new number to me, but very lovely. Possibly a 
folk song. Permit me to say, Miss Talley, you are in good 
voice. To awake mornings with the little birds singing outside 
one’s window and... 

Miss T.: There was a bird yelling outside my window one 
morning. The cat got him. 

D.: Tsk! Tsk! What a pity. But you still had the inspira- 
tion of the hills and dales, the forests and fields, the . 

Miss T.: Say, do you know what happened to crops? 

D.: Something delightful, I’m sure. I was in a delicatessen 
only yesterday and the labels on the cans appeared more vivid 
than usual. I don’t believe I’ve ever seen tomato labels redder 
or pea labels greener at this season of the year. The little 
anchovies were curled up sleeping so snugly and... 

Miss T.: But you should see the little corn stalks curled up 
in the fields. I did pretty good with my miniature golf course 
and the filling station and hot dog stand paid a profit. We 
put up a “Tourists Accommodated” sign and had some luck. 

D.: How interesting! And you have returned to sing for us? 

Miss T.: I thought I might, but I can’t stay long. You know 
how those hired hands are if you don’t keep an eye on them. 
They'll be digging along and find a worm and pick it up 
and go fishing. 

D.: Tsk! Tsk! What would you like to sing? 

Miss T.: Well, I could sing, “Rabbit In A Pea Patch.” The 
neighbors all like it back home. 

D.: Suppose we try “Butterfly?” 

Miss T.: Oh, I adored that once. How does it go? Let me 
think. (Sings) “Shoo fly, don’t bother me. Shoo fly, don’t 
bother me.” No, that isn’t it . . . Oh, I wish I’d brought my music. 

D.: But that’s marvelous! Miss Talley, your voice is more 
wonderful than ever. I'll get the music and go over “Madame 
Buttesfly” with you on one condition. 

Miss T.: What is the condition? 

D.: That you teach me that “Rabbit In The Pea Patch” song. 

—Tom Sims. 
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Morner OF Six (to new maid): And don't ferget to 


clean behind the ears! 
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Life in Society 











Social Lion In Holiday Mood 


Mr. Townsend H. Culpepper bobbing for apples 
in the Shelton pool during a Hallowe'en party given 


by the fashionable younger set. Mr. Culpepper is 
carrying a basket which he hopes to fill with 
luscious fruit before pinning the donkey's tail on his 
hostess, Mrs. Snead. 





Mr, and Mrs. William M. Crandall, of 117 East Sixty- 
fifth Street, announce the birth of a subject for Town & 
Country, September 8 at York House. 





Mr. and Mrs. G. Mason Gant Jr., of New York and 
Paris, arrived yesterday on the Olympic and Ile de France 
and are at the Barclay and Weylin where they are guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gant’s mother and father. 


In the presence of 200 members of the Newport colony 
Miss Patricia Goodwin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Pat 
Goodwin of New York and Texas, was married to Mr. 
Peter Forbes, of Boston, New England. A reception fol- 
lowed, attended by members of the younger set and 
four detectives. 


Princess Umbay de Grancigne, who has been staying at 
the Ritz-Carlton during the summer, will stay at the 
Ritz-Carlton during the winter by request of the 
management. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Potter announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Gloria, to the Hon. E. St. John Chisholm, 
of London, England, at a deficit of $200,000. 





Mrs, George Baxter Lamborn broke par at the Weylin 
last night when she and her guests ate the entire course 
in under $100. 


Mrs. W. D. Lewis of Princeton will give a dinner and 
movie party tonight to celebrate the birthday of her daugh- 
ter, Betsy. After the film of Betsy has been run back- 
wards and forwards and upside down the guests will be 
awakened and sent home. 





Somebody sneezed in the Union League Club yesterday 
afternoon at four o'clock. The offending member has 
been dropped from the roster. —Jack Cluett. 











Stmpce Conression, by Baird Leon- 
ard. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
$1.50. Our feminine humorists are so 
scarce that when we get a good one, 
the inclination is to appoint a company 
of state troopers to guard her; to send 
a courier on ahead to clear the road; 
and when at home, to see that she is 
regularly and properly fed with nour- 
ishing food and moral stimulants, ex- 
cept at such times as when she is cre- 
ating and has to have her freedom; 
while at a respectful distance, prayers 
are offered for her continuance. Anxi- 
ety increases when our lady writes 
in rhythm. The art of light verse, 
even among men, is so rare that no 
more than three or four humorous 
poets are produced in a generation. 
The most astonishing thing about 
Baird Leonard is that this is announced 
as her first book. We do not believe it. 
We have always known Baird Leonard. 
She might have written this book a 
couple of thousand years ago, in Rome, 
where they went shopping and fussed 
about their clothes. The timeless qual- 
ity of real comedy, expressed in rhythm 
is shown by the author herself: 

My spirits, therefore, don’t give way 

Because 1 hear Time flap its wings; 
The world gets fuller every day 

Of lovely and delightful things. 

Many of these verses have appeared 
in Lire. To repeat them in permanent 
form is to give unaffected joy a local 
habitation and a name. 


Tosacco, by Dr. Walter L. Menden- 
hall. Harvard University Press, $1. 
Fear not, neither be dismayed, for here 
at last is a laboratory book on our 
adored weed, which can be read with- 
out shudders of remorse. Light up and 
learn here (admirably prefaced by Cal- 
verley’s immortal ode) the not-too-fatal 
truth; it doesn’t do us much good but 
—hand me another match, will you? 


Tue Deepentne Stream, by Dorothy 
Canfield. Harcourt Brace & Co., $2. 
Matey, tiny American tot, born into 
University family with one sister and 
a brother, is the developing centre of 





interest. Solid fictional reading, col- 
legiate and mildly highbrow talk, fine 
touches, a full meal, well rounded tale 
by one of our most enjoyable women 
writers. 


Lerrers Or Henry Apams, edited 
by Worthington Ford. Houghton Mif- 
flin & Co., $5. Important Adams in- 
timacies, which nobody will read 
through, but containing grand spotty 
reading: for instance, his description 
of his visit to Stevenson. The admira- 
ble index a great help. On a pillow 
(it’s a large book) it makes fine bedside 
pickings. 

He Done Her Wrone, by Milt 
Gross (Doubleday-Doran, $2), and 
Frankie Anp Jounny, by John Huston, 
illustrated by Covarrubias (Albert & 
Chas. Boni, $4). Two of the funniest 
books of the season; the first a Grossly 
harrowing story without words, the 
second that old song modernized. 
Screaming stuff. 


Cakes Ano Az, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$2. Acid mockery in the casual man- 
ner of the great writer, dissecting and 
devastating British literary stuffed 
god; in which Rosie, barmaid, unmoral, 
unforgettable, gets her man, making 
flight from London to Yonkers. Along 
with it comes Maugham’s perhaps 
greatest former novel, Or Human 
Bonpace, here offered in new edition 
by Modern Library, 95 cents. 

—Thomas L. Masson. 





“View ! 


You call that a view ? 





Winners of Lire’s Cross Word 
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The jazz composer gets an inspiration 


Samuel Kisner, 
433 Centre Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
For explanation: The humdrum of everyday 
life is music to some ears. 
Dan R. Meurer, 
45 49th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
For explanation: Music covers a multitude of 
dins! 
Verna D. Halbert, 
P. O. Box 232, 
For explanation: 
“Divinely inspired.” 
Anna B. Bechtel, 
6622 Lotus Road, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Porterville, Calif 
And his public will say, 


For explanation: It’s sure to be a hit—a 
bang-up rattling success. 
Frederick E. Ward, 
Box 55, Ampere, N. J. 


For explanation: 
sician the blues. 


The city gives another mu- 


Pape: 
aa 
Se eee 


Why there isn’t a 


window to look into for blocks.” 
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SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Police were 
positive there was a bar at the Idle- 
hour Inn. 

A sleuth had seen it, and had seen 
men leaning against it familiarly and 
drinking libations of undoubted anti- 
prohibition potency. 

The police raided the inn. 
was no bar there. 

Another sleuth reported seeing the 
bar. Again the police raided. Again 
they found no bar, and again and 
again. 

The bar was on a freight elevator. 
Every time the place was raided the 
bar and all the customers were hoisted 


above or dropped below. 


There 





ELIZABETH, N. J.—Michael T. 
Mulcahy, chief of police, with Captains 
Joseph Coughlin and Michael Manning 
and a squad of their largest and fiercest 
policemen, dashed out of police head- 
quarters with great tears rolling down 
their cheeks, while pedestrians won- 
dered what tragedy had occurred inside 
to make them weep. 

Inquiry revealed that it was only a 
salesman demonstrating a new wrinkle 
in tear gas bombs. He got the order. 


CHICAGO—]. P. Sanger bragged so 
much about the time he was arrested 
and fined for speeding that his wife 
grew tired of it. 

“T insist I'm guilty and I want to be 
fined,” Mrs. Sanger told an amazed 
justice of the peace when she was 
arraigned on a charge of runnine bv a 
stop signal. 

“T’'ve got to stop that man from brag- 
ging somehow,” she explained, “and 
I want a fine all my own. I ran by 


that light on purpose to prove to him 
he wasn’t the only pebble on the beach.” 
The judge fined her $1 and costs. 





ORANGE, N. J.—Recently this city 
removed the ban on Sunday movies, 
but the adjoining town of East Orange 
has not. Consequently the Palace 
Theatre, which is built exactly on the 
town line, has had to rope off and leave 
vacant the seats which are in the East 
Orange Township. Nothing has been 
done about the screen which straddles 
the line. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. — Mrs. 
Morris L. Comey, who sold her home to 
ex-President Coolidge, has fled to New 
Bedford, “shaken and wretched from 
the ordeal of publicity.” For six weeks, 
her phone rang continuously, letters 
poured in by the hundreds (including 
eighteen proposals of marriage), and 
two state police had to be stationed at 
the gate day and night to protect the 
property. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Henry F. 
Jurge was nominated for Congress 
while in Europe. On his return he 
announced he would not accept the job 
and went to court about it. The Appel- 
late Division ruled the time limit for 
withdrawal had passed, and he would 
have to run whether he wanted to 
or not. 





BOSTON—The pocket flask ap- 
pears to have been a major cause of 
accidents in connection with the Ameri 
can Legion convention recently in ses- 
sion here. 

Hospital reports show that patients 
have been treated for the following: 
Hit by flask, tripped on flask, sat on 
flask, fell on flask. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital 
reported that its supply of headache 
powders was exhausted. 
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NORTHPORT, L. I.—Construction 
of a miniature golf course to be used 
as a means of treating mental disorders, 
will begin at once at the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital here. 








LOS ANGELES—This is the story 
of what miniature golf did to Cjerard 
C. Dyt, of Hynes. 

Dyt played on a pee-wee course at 
Downey. He missed a putt. It made 
him angry. He growled aloud. He 
missed another putt. It was too much. 
He ran amuck. 

“IT quit,” he shouted, throwing the 
ball as far as he could over a fence, 
“and so does everybody else; this game's 
no good!” 

Using his putter as a weapon he 
chased all the other players off the 
course. Then he started looking for 
more courses to conquer. He had to 
go to Bellflower, another town, to find 
it. After he had driven away all the 
players there, a squad of deputy sher 
iffs arrived. It took them twenty 
minutes to overcome Dyt. 


NEW YORK—The Rev. Christian 
F. Reisner, pastor of the Broadway 
Temple Methodist Episcopal Church, 
assured his congregation in his sermon 
“there is a Heaven, and a hell.” 

“Once everyone not an 
avowed ‘believer’ was condemned to 
hell,” he said. “But now all are good 
and enter Heaven as good who stand 
Jesus’ test. On the other hand, the 
wicked will turn away from Heaven 
as naturally as rats do from sun-lit 
holes.” 


who was 


WASHINGTON—John J. Gebhart 
researcher for the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment, reports 
that the illicit drink bill of this coun- 
try is at present about seven million 
dollars per day. This is fifty per cent 
greater than before Prohibition. 


— 
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LIFE’S TICKET SERVICE 


How Lire readers can get good 
orchestra seats at box-office prices 
to all shows on this page indicated 
by stars. 
See Page 31 











(Listed in the order of their openings) 
Plays 


WSrrictty DisHoNoraBie. 
tertaining sex comedy. 

WTHe Green Pastures. Mansfield. $4.40— 
Mare Connolley’s prize play revealing the 
Scriptures as they seem to the oldfashioned 
darky. 

WLysistrata. Forty-fourth Street. $5.50—Mag- 
nificent production of the Aristophanes 
comedy in which the Grecian women had 
such a big idea for ending war. 

WLapies ALL. $3.00—A gay Lo- 
thario hits Westport, and meets, most di- 
vertingly, his match. 

®Dancinc Partner. Belasco. $3.85—Sat. Hol. 
$4.40—An English bud falls for a taxi- 
dancer, who fortunately turns out to be a 
lord. Very slight, but it has Henry 
Stephenson. 

®&TuHe Nintu Guest. Eltinge. $3.00—Sat. Hol. 
$3.85—Mystery play with a high and ex- 
citing death rate. 


Avon. $3.85—En- 


Morosco. 


*®Torcu Sonc. Plymouth. $3.85—The romance 
of a drummer and a Salvation Army lass, 
with a swell second act. 

*%Up Pops THe Devir. Masque. $3.00—Sat. 
Hol. $3.85—A Greenwich Village comedy 
which is full of hearty laughs. 

*®Tue Up Anv Up. Biltmore. $3.00—Sat. Hol. 
$3.85—Dull and noisy doings amongst the 
lower speakeasies and bookmakers. 

WTuHar’s Gratirupe. John Golden. $4.40— 
Frank Craven in an excellent and char- 
acteristic small-town comedy. 

*®Sympuony In Two Frars. Shubert. $3.00— 
Hokum pathos upstairs, with terrible comic 
relief below. 

® THe Greexs Hap A Worp For Ir. Sam H. 
Harris. $3.85—Sat. Hol. $4.40—Three kept 
ladies pull some hilarious lines. 

WFRANKiE AND JoHNNiE. Republic. $3.00— 
Sat. Hol. $3.85—Police interference didn’t 
seem to help this one. 

®Onct In A Livetime. Music Box. $3.85— 
Sat. Hol. $4.40—A superb satire on the 
motion picture industry. Best thing in 
town. 

*%One, Two, Turee. Henry Miller's. $4.40— 
Two amusing skits by Molnar, with Ruth 


Gordon and Arthur Byron. 
®Bap Girt. Hudson, $3.00—Sat. Hol. $3.85— 
Moving dramatization of Vina Delmar’s 


book, with one highly unnecessary scene. 

Mrs. Moonuicut. Charles Hopkins. $4.40— 
Whimsical adventures of a lady who stays 
at 28 years tor 3 generations. 





Cod 


























In “LystsTRATA. 
Squatting at the right is Ruth Garland, whose convincing pretensions 
have aroused Ernest Truex into a mood of keen expectancy, while Blanche 
Yurka plays chaperone and makes sure that Ruth keeps on pretending. 
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Cvronfidential Cruide . 


WSreppaucHters Or War. Empire. $3.85— 
Sat. Hol. $4.40—Another maritial back- 
ground but it is at least a change in that 
it deals with WOMEN who went to the 
front—too uneven to spellbind that auditor. 

®Maricoitp. Forty-ninth Street-—Another im- 
portation of a London success that is too 
sickly sweet and quaint. 


*®Soiip Sourn. Lyceum. $3.85—Aiming to 
debunk the traditions of the Old South 
with Richard Bennett. 

WBuinpd Mice. Times Square. $3.00—All- 


feminine cast showing the inner workings 
of a girl's club on a Saturday night when 
the boarders are up and doing. 


Musical 
*®Fiyinc Hicu. Apollo. 


in its second year. 

WEart Carroww’s Vanirizs. New Amster 
dam. $6.60—Girl show on a big scale, 
with a fine patine of smut. 


$5.50—This hit is 


*®Hor RuytHm. Waldorf. $3.00—All-colored 
revue, well described by its title. 
®Seconp Lirrte SHow. Shubert. $4.40—Sat. 


Hol. $5.50—Only fair, but it has one 
song hit. 

®Nina Rosa. Majestic. $5.50—Generously en 
dowed operetta, with a good score and 
a thick plot. 

*®Fine Anp Danpy. Erlanger’s. $6.60—Joe 
Cook’S new one, and you must not miss 
it. 

*Brown Buppies. Liberty. $3.00—Sat. Hol. 
$3.85—Negro musical comedy. In this 
issue. 

WTuHrReEE’s A Crown. Selwyn. $5.50—With 
that swell trio of the First Little Show— 
Clifton Webb, Fred Allen and Libby Hol- 
man. 


Records 

Victor 

“Bopy aND Sou.” and 

“SOMETHING To REMEMBER You By” (Three’s 
A Crowd)—Helen Morgan singing two 
songs that are well suited to her voice and 
characteristics. The first is one of the most 
attractive numbers in years. 

“TuHree LittLeE Worps” (Movie—Check and 
Double Check)—Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra. Smooth orchestration—clever 


rhythmic changes. Don’t miss it. and 
“RinG DEM BELLs” (Movie—Check and Dou- 


ble Check)—The same orchestra. Swell 
rhythm and horn blowing. 

Columbia 

“Dirxiana” (Movie—Dixiana)—Ben Selvin 


and His Orchestra. Noisy but peppy. and 

“I'm Yours” (Movie—Leave It To Lester) — 
Same orchestra minus the pep of the 
other side. Inane words. 


Brunswick 


“My Basy Just Cares For Me” (Movie— 
Whoopee)—Isham Jones’ Orchestra. Good 
tune, words about a ‘sensible’ baby, and an 
orchestra that does very pleasing work at 
times. and 

“Don’t Tett Her Wuat’s Happenep To 
Me”—Fair. 


Sheet Music 


“Lonely” (Movie—Call of the Flesh) 

“Your Rose” and 

“Serenade of Love” (Nina Rosa) 

“Just A Little While” (No show) 

“It Must Be You” and 

“A Peach of a Pair” (Movie—Follow Thru) 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Announce the opening on December 15th, 1930, 
of the Hotel Royal Worth in West Palm Beach, 
Hotel Tampa Terrace in Tampa, Hotel Lake- 
land Terrace in Lakeland, Hotel Sarasota 
Terrace in Sarasota, and Hotel Manatee River 
at Bradenton, for the winter season. At each 
of these new modern Florida hotels you will 
find a warm welcome awaiting you. 


—And at Hotel Floridan in Tampa and Hotel 
Dixie Court in West Palm Beach, which are 
open all year, the start of the winter season 
will be marked by an enlargement of facilities 
and service. 



















Hotel Royal i ‘orth On The Shores Of Lake Worth At Vy est Palm Beach 


*LORIDA-COLLIER COAST HOTELS, INC. 


FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST HOTELS, inc. 


under HAL THOMPSON management 
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Coa sTs 


Our Foolish Contemporaries 


Whales, according to a naturalist, cannot smell. He 


has obviously never been near a dead one. 
—Passing Show. 


“Your silver wedding anniversary, is it? Congratu- 


lations, old boy.” 


“Yes, that’s the first twenty-five years of it over.” 


—Tit-Bits. 


CLIENT (just acquitted on burglary charge): 
I'll drop in on you some time. 
All right, but make it in the daytime, 
—Washington Herald. 


good-bye. 
CouNSEL: 
please. 


A Western college player had his nose broken in 
the first scrimmage, when it was stepped on. 
lends force to the many current warnings against 
—Detroit News. 


athiete’s foot. 





What will the public ex- 
pect next? First I had to learn to talk 
for the talkies, now I have to blush for 
the color films. 

—Kasper, Stockholm. 


Fitm STar: 


Another aviator has been flying over 
Chicago for several days without com 
ing down. We don’t blame him. 

: —Punch. 


“What are you standing over there 
throwing rocks at that little boy for?” 
“I dasn’t go closer, ma’am. He’s got 
the whooping cough.” 
—Toronto Goblin. 


A proposal to allow dogs to travel 
free on the Aberdeen tramways is, I 
understand, under consideration. It is 
denied, however, that certain of the 
citizens are learning to bark. 

—Passing Show. 





Well, 


This 


“You have a splendid collection of 
mounted fish—but what are the long 
empty panels for?” 

“Oh, those are some that got away!” 

-Christian Science Monitor. 


The very stout old lady went to the 
Zoo and was watching the lions feed. 

“Pears to me, mister,” she said, 
“that ain’t a very big piece of meat for 
such an animal.” 

“Madam,” said the polite attendant, 
“I suppose it does seem a small piece of 
meat to you, but it’s big enough for the 
lion.” —Tit-Bits. 


Clad H. Thompson of the Kansas 
City Star doesn’t believe the report of 
the recent theft of $200,000 in jewels 
from Mrs. Eddie Cantor. Because if it 


were true, Eddie would have written a 
book about it. 


—New York Evening Post. 
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“My dear husband dislikes being thought stout, so ] 
always make a peint of not thinking him stout.” 


—Punch (by permission). 


An amateur boxer accepted the invi- 
tation of a protessional who announced 
that he was ready to meet all comers 
As the referee was introducing him, 
the amateur tugged at his sleeve and 
whispered something in his ear. 

“Kid Binks desires me to state,” said 
the referee, “that this is his first ap. 
pearance in any ring. 

The professional ducked a _ wild 
swing, led with the right, and knocked 
the amateur down. The referee stood 
over the fallen one, counting him out. 

At eight the dazed youth got upon 
his knees. At nine he spoke in a husky 
whisper. The referee raised his hand 
for silence. 

“Kid Binks also desires me to state,” 
he said, “that this is his last appearance 
in any ring.” —Scarborough Post. 


A millionaire attributes much of his 
success to golf. Most men owe their 
golf to success. 


—The Humortst. 


<< 


Wire: Can't you ow 2 bit faster, ’Erbert? The remains of our 


tea is overtakin’ us! 
(30) 


—The Tatler. 
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SMELLING 


SAUTS 


At home, at the theatre, while 
shopping or traveling, or if you 
find yourself in stuffy rooms or 
crowded places, the pungent fra- 
grance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, 
steadies the nerves, counteracts 
faintness and weariness. It is in- 
vigorating—a delight and comfort. 
Sold everywhere. Schieffelin & Co., 
16-26 Cooper Square, New York. 























Among the Requisites 
When your Son or Daughter 
goes to College. 


include a Subscription to 





\s a preventive of homesickness it 
is unequalled. A good, hearty laugh 
each week dissipates the blues, and 
Lire has a Laugh on every page. 
Try it for a half year, or, Obey That 
Impulse, and for a trial trip, avail 
yourself of our 


Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Foreign $1.49). 
Send Lire for the next ten weeks t 





LIFE, 60 East 42nd St., New York 


One Year $5 Foreign $5.60 
: LF3 
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(Continued 
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from Page 28) 





Hotels for Dining and Dancing 
C—(Cover Charge) 
*%& (Must Dress) 


AMBassaDOR GREEN Room, Park at sist. No 


cover. Harold Stern's orchestra. 

Astor Roor, Broadway at 44th. C(alter 9 
o'clock) $1.00. Myer Davis Orchestra. 
Bu-rmore Cascaprs, Madison at 43rd Street 
C(atter 9:30) $1.00 week-days; $2.00 Sat 

urdays. Bert Lown’s Orchestra. 
McA.pin Roor, Broudway at 34th Street 
C$1.00 week-days; $1.50 Saturdays. Eddie 


Lane's Orchestra. 

New Yorker Terrace Restaurant, 8th Ave 
at 34th, C(atter 10 o'clock) $1.00 week 
days; $2.00 Saturdays. Kay Kyser and his 
orchestra. 

Park CENTRAL Roor, 7th Ave. at 55th. C(atter 
9:30) $1.00 week-days; $2.50 
Don Bigelow Orchestra. Dances by 
and Hazelton. 


Saturdays. 

Easter 

PENNSYLVANIA Roor, 7th Ave. at 33rd. C(after 
9:30) $1.00 week-days; Saturdays, $2.00 
Phil Spitalny orchestra. 


Ritz Caritton Roor, Madison at 46th. No 
cover. Ritz Orchestra. 

RooseveLt Gritt, Madison at 45th. Guy 
Lombardo and his orchestra. Dinner and 
supper dancing. Cover charge after 10 


o'clock. 

*Sr. Rects Roor, sth Ave. at 55th. C$2 (al 
ter 10 o'clock) Vincent Lopez orchestra. 
Dances by Veloz and Yolanda. 


Glass of Soda with tablespoonfu) Abbott's Bitters a good 
tonic and palatable. 50c sample Abbot.’s Bitters for 25¢ 
Write Abbott's Bitters. Baltimore. Maryland 


An American woman is 113 years 
old. Among other things to which she 
attributes her longevity is the fact that 
she was born in 1817. 

—London Opinion. 


A golfer has been fined at Glasgow 
for using bad language to a police con 
stable. His fellow-golfers are wonder 
ing where he could have picked it up. 

—Passing Show. 


Answers to Anagrins 


On Page 19 
(1) Reptile. 
(2) Federals. 
(3) Dowager. 
(4) Esoteric. 
(5) Energy. 
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Lire’s 
Ticket Service 


*We render this service without profit sole- 


ly in the interest of our readers. 

*// you are going f¢ cin Neu York, 
Lirve’s Ticket Service will only save you 
money but an extra tr ip t the box offi ¢ 

Good seats are available for attractions 


indicated in the Confidential Guide by STARS 
and at PRICES noted. 
All orders for 


Offi ¢ at least 


: 
tickets must reach Lit 


seven days before date of pe 
jormance. Check for exact amount must be 
attached to each Purchase Order. 

Receipt will be sent to purchaser by return 
mail. This must be presented at the box-ofhice 
on the evening of the performance. 


IN ORDER TO KEEP TICKETS OUT OF 


THE HANDS OF TICKET SCALPERS 
SEATS WILL BE HELD AT THE BOX-OI 
FICE AND WILL NOT BE RELEASED UN 
TIL AFTER EIGHT O'CLOCK ON THI 
NIGHT OF THE PERFORMANCE, 


In selecting attractions, purchasers are asked 


to name two alternative choices of shows with 


each selection, in case Lire’s quota of seats 
for that performance is exhausted. Remit 
tance will have to cover the cost of the highest 
priced seats requested. Any excess amount 
will be refunded. 

>. > > 


Lire will be glad to make appropriate se 


lections for purchasers if they will indicat 


j 


with order the type of show preferred and 


remit amount to cover top prices Any excess 
amount will be refunded 


NO ORDERS FOR SEATS TAKEN OVER 
THE TELEPHONI 

NO MONEY REFUNDED ON ORDERS 
WITHOUT SEVEN DAYS’ NOTICHI 





Lire’s TICKET SERVICE 
60 East 42nd St., New York City 


Purchase Order 


Dear Lire 
I want tickets for the following shows: 


Pe PT Oe Ee ee a aeme 
RE ees Enclosed 














SHAVING is a knotty problem. 
Until Squibb’s Shaving Cream 
comes along and makes it 
nobby. 

Then there’s never a bump 
nor a jolt to the razor’s swift 
glide. Never a sting nor a 
bite to mar your comfort. 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream is 
double acting . . . good for 
whiskers . . . good for your 
skin. Squibb’s brings com- 
fort while you shave and 
comfort after you shave. 

Its special ingredients both 
shield the skin and restore its 
pliant oils, That makes a 
grand difference. For shav- 
ing creams, as a rule, absorb 
the vital oils and leave the 
skin dry and tight. 

Ask for Squibb’s Shaving 


Cream at any drug store. 





SQUIBB’S 
SHAVING 
CREAM 





LIFES CROSS WORD PICTURE PUZZLE NO. 64 






After you have solved the puzzle and got the correct title for the Picture, 
the words of which are in the puzzle, give your explanation of it in not more 
than 15 words. 
Send in the completed puzzle with the title and your explanation. The 
cleverest explanations will be printed, and Lire will pay $5 for each one accepted. 


Send all puzzles to Puzzle Editor, Lire, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Contest for this issue closes November 15. 

































































































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 nt 2 
13 4 
15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 
23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 |30 
31 32 33 
34 35 36 37 38 39 40 /|41 
42 43 44 
45 46 47 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. You can get a little horse from this. 1. ppg meme 
%. , y i , ohibi 2. Lung trouble. 
B, tg ~eg people in favor of prohibition. 3. This is Greek to you. 
’ o : 4. Body of water. 
14, This used to be cornered. 5. This is right under your nose, 
15. This man makes you change your mind. 6. This will bore you, 
17. Take yourself away. 7. Famous hotel. 
19. One in Italian 8. Gay in French. 
ic : 4 9. These run overhead. 
20. This makes you hot under the collar. 10. This is posted. 
23. Small hotel. 11. At. 
24. Jumping off places. 12. One-third of a sneeze. 
26. What your food comes in. 16. This is very singular. 
27. He’s in the cold, cold ground. Hg a 
29. Exhausted. 21. Hurried. 
31. Carry. , 22. One who enters. 
33. The golfer’s paradise, 24. A town in France. 
34. The life o° Reilly. 25. Steam Ship America. 
37. The cross word bird. 28. This keeps you in bed. 
39. This comes out at the top. 30. This makes wine. 
42. As. 32. This is catching. 
43. Under cover man. ag zeoese. sick 
3 — over a fost. 36. You'll slip up on this 
7 . P 38. . 
46. Can’t have this without a man. 40. PR ong 
47. Thirty days! 41. A wee one. 
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Packard 7-45 De Luxe Phaeton 





Broro ENGRAVING of highest qual- 


ity and dependable service. A staff of 





experts day and night will see that your 


instructions are carefully followed. 
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PLEASURE 


is always 


on your side 
when you smoke 


amels 
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